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JOM BULL ABROAD. 



I. — RESIDENT. 



On the maps published in Great Britain you may notice large 
slices of the Earth's surface marked in red. These represent the 
British possessions. But there are a good many other British 
possessions which are not marked in red. Some of them are in 
France, where numbers of our most delightful and picturesque 
towns, such as Avranches, in Normandy ; Dinan, Dinard, and St. 
Servan, in Brittany; Pau, in the Pyrennees, etc., are inhabited 
by a regular English colony. 

On entering these places, the signs of English colonization 
will strike you ; the Anglican church, the lawn tennis ground, and 
the cricket field, will announce to you that John Bull has taken 
up his abode there. The Union Jack does not float over the 
town hall, it is true, but you are pretty sure, before you have gone 
very far, to see it flying from the summit of a house inhabited by 
some titled member of the community. You will not have been 
many days in the town before you are presented with Evangelical 
tracts, either handed to you in the street, or quietly slipped under 
your front door : John never forgets that he has received a mis- 
sion to convert his benighted fellow-creatures, and, in return for 
the pleasure of the blessed sunlight on a foreign shore, he does 
his best to give the poor foreigner the light of the Gospel from 
the pure fount in foggy England. 

The British colonies are chiefly recruited from the upper 
middle class of their mother country : Irish landlords whose rent 
rolls have shrunk, officers on half-pay, unlucky speculators, and 
victims of the turf or 6cart& They are all people who cannot 
keep their wonted position in a society where they are judged by 
the length of their purse, and where poverty is a crime. " To 
dig they are ashamed ;" all kinds of work are derogatory in their 
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eyes, and the only thing to be done is to make the most of what 
is left to them. So, quietly, they slip across the British Channel 
and pitch their tents in our fair land, where, thanks be, it is still 
possible to live well and cheaply. 

To any inquisitive friends it is easy enough to explain why 
they are in France. " Our English climate is atrocious, don't 
you know, my lungs were getting affected — and, besides, I want 
the children to speak French, and the only way to get the accent 
at all is to come and live over here." That is not all : " Life in 
London is awfully wearing, don't you know. Everybody has his 
hobby. Well, mine is to rusticate philosophically, d la Rousseau. 
Ah, my dear fellow, Jean Jacques was right — the simple pleas- 
ures of life, that kind of thing, you know." John Bull will tell 
yon, as he enlarges on the subject of a country life and a diet of 
dairy produce and vegetables : " I haven't felt a touch of dyspep- 
sia since we came over." It would be a wonder if he had. 
"And the shooting and fishing are really capital, to say nothing 
of the primitive habits of the Breton, who is really quite an 
interesting subject of study." 

The good man tells the story so often that in the process of 
humbugging his friends he finishes by humbugging himself, and 
by and by believes it is all true. 

The advantages of the move are manifold. In London the 
society man must dress three times a day. In these places he does 
as he pleases, and that is one of the great charms of life in a lit- 
tle French town. The inhabitants do not know him: no need to 
dress for them. His compatriots, voluntary exiles like himself, 
do know him : no need to dress for them. 

Wherefore, behold, John's get up is a compromise between 
former grandeur and present poverty. He affects corduroy and 
flannel. The knickerbockers and jacket of the former look 
sportsmanlike and are everlasting wear ; the flannel shirt is com- 
fortable and shortens the washing bill. The said knickerbockers 
may be patched, but they have a shooting pocket, and though he 
has one meal a day less than he could easily manage, he has a 
shooting license. 

These Britishers are clannish ; they associate only among 
themselves, unless, indeed, it be among the French aristocracy of 
the town. The chief qualification to be a member of their set is 
to do nothing. I know one case of an Englishman having been 
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discovered to have accepted an agency from some English firm in 
order to allow his family to live a little better. He was pitilessly 
"boycotted" as a black sheep. Yet these worthy folks are kind- 
hearted. The poorest of them are often charitable. Not to be 
able to give to the poor would have been the hardest privation re- 
sulting from their reduced state. At Christmas, at any rate, they 
must permit themselves the luxury of regaling some of the poor 
old folks of the neighborhood. Dear, funny, lovable snobs ! 
They may have their whims and fads, but, at the core, there is 
much that is sweet and wholesome in them, and few of their acts 
need be repudiated by the nicest gentleman. I remember once 
going to church with one of these self-banished Britons. When 
the collection bag came round he dropped in a sou which he had 
pulled out of his pocket in mistake for a franc. There were prob- 
ably very few coins in that pocket of his. At all events, before it 
was time to leave he had discovered his mistake, and before we 
left he had rectified it, taking the trouble to go round the church 
to find the person who had carried the bag. 

These people, plenty of whom have had luxurious homes in 
England, are fain to content themselves with a little furnished 
house, for which they pay forty or fifty francs a month. Are there 
no carpets on the floors, they console themselves with the thought 
of the dust those luxuries are apt to harbor. Is there little fur- 
niture in the salon ? They think of the overcrowded drawing- 
rooms in South Kensington, and are almost ready to look upon 
the possibility of free movement as a blessing cheap at the price. 

Thanks to the inborn talent Englishwomen have for making 
their homes pretty, the plain furniture is soon supplemented by 
a hundred knick-knacks, and the aspect of the place is far from 
being uninviting. I have seen some of these houses, with poverty 
plainly staring out from garret to ground floor, yet look pretty ; 
thanks to the women who lived in them. Their drawings and a 
few good photographs, elegantly framed, brightened the walls, 
and drapery, cheap but gracefully embroidered and looped about 
the windows, doors, and fire-place, gave an appearance of elegance 
to rooms that had been bare and ugly without them. Cheerful 
cretonne coverings hid the faded chairs, and plump pillows made 
the hard, straight sofa more inviting than it had ever looked be- 
fore. It was not luxury ; it was not, alas ! comfort ; but it was. 
good taste : one felt among people of refinement. 
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If , in the room dignified by the name of library, there are only 
one or two bookcases, and they have their glass doors discreetly 
lined to hide the scarcity of books, and the presence of a cigar- 
box and a whisky bottle, the little fraud is a harmless one, pa- 
thetic rather than amusing. Let us not begrudge this poor shabby 
gentleman who keeps up such a brave face to the world and pre- 
tends he enjoys his enforced cheese paring, let us not begrudge 
him that hour with his cigar and his " toddy : " it is his one little 
solace in an existence as bare as the bookshelves. 

Ay, the whole thing is pathetic ; the dining table, with its 
wealth of hedge flowers and scarcity of beef and mutton. Per- 
haps it is lunch time, and there is fruit and cheese for all fare ; 
or it may be the family are at' dinner and the master is carefully 
helping the trout he caught this morning, or dissecting a hare 
with a due regard to to-morrow's croquettes. There, behind his 
chair, stands the good old Breton woman who waits on them, do- 
ing her best to keep from smiling at the solemnity with which 
ces Anglais eat. 

Bye-and-bye, in the drawing-room, friends will drop in and 
all will play at life in Belgravia and Mayf air. Conversation turns 
on the little scandals of the day in London, to a running accom- 
paniment of "You don't say so !" "Who would have thought 
it ! " The latest boudoir secrets and London club gossip are told 
with many a " This is entre nous, you know," or, " I shouldn't 
like it to be repeated, no, not for the world, you understand." 
To hear them, you would fancy they were all intimate friends of 
every member of the Guelph family resident in England. They 
speak of the Prince and Princess of "Wales as they would of 
their next door neighbor, and nobody is worth mentioning who 
is not at least a baronet. 

Now and then there is a little farewell gathering. Some one 
has died over there in England, and some one here is the better 
off for it. And then there are sad little partings, and wistful eyes 
watch the departure of the lucky fellow who is going back to re- 
sume his place in the delightful whirl of London life, while the 
rest must rusticate and rust until a similar piece of luck befalls, 
them. 

Poor, reduced John Bull ! the sun never sets on his dominions, 
it is true, but his own particular star is not in the ascendant yet. 
So he goes on playing his little comedy, though everybody sees 
TOL. cxlvi. — NO. 374. 2 
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through it ; gets what consolation he may out of the society of 
his companions in exile, and the local nobility who are kind 
enough to open their houses to him and " put him up " at their 
club. The bourgeois calls him " goddam," but has a lurking 
respect for him. The shopkeeper overcharges him, but ces 
Anglais have the reputation of flitting with as little ceremony as 
the rooks, and those of them who pay must pay for those who do 
not. Que voulez-vousf " On the whole it is not such a bad life," 
John says to himself, " and the children are picking up the ac- 
cent wonderfully." 

n. — TOURIST. 

It has been asked by M. Labiche, in Le Voyage cle M. 
Perrichon (a play worthy of Moliere), why the French, who are 
so witty at home, are so stupid abroad. Perhaps I am only fur- 
nishing an example of this peculiar effect of frontier crossing in 
asking the following questions : how is it that the English, who 
are so kind, amiable, considerate, and unaffected at home, are so 
rude, overbearing, and inconsiderate abroad ? It is a question that 
I have often asked myself as I looked at certain Britons taking their 
holiday rambles on my native shore. 

I am fain to come to the conclusion that a man out of his country 
is for a time not his natural self. To be seen at his best, he must 
have the setting of his natural surroundings. First along, he is 
like a fish out of water making great efforts to go on swimming 
naturally, but unable to use its tail gracefully and becomingly 
for want of its natural element. The English, residing on the 
Continent, have found their feet, as it were ; they have learned 
the language of their adopted country, and, having made them- 
selves a new home, have an object in being pleased with it. 

But the wandering Briton is like the rest of us ; he sets out 
from home with the firm conviction that he is leaving the most 
wonderful country in the world. Cela va sans dire. He has 
probably not gone very far on his travels before he sees that he 
may have reason to modify that opinion. But he does not enjoy 
the idea much ; it would be wounding to his national vanity, to 
say the least of it. Why not put on a little bluster and pretend 
to see nothing very remarkably fine ? It is much more comfort- 
ing to say : " Ah, yes, that scenery's not half bad ; but, do you 
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know, I think these things have been awfully overpraised. These 
old churches, no doubt, are very fine, most of them, but it's 
wonderful how sick one gets of them when one has seen a dozen 
or so." Having taken up this course, he is prepared to stand 
quite unmoved in presence of the grandest Alpine sunrise, or 
Vesuvius lighting up the midnight sky. 

There is another thing that goes sadly against his grain, and 
rubs him up the wrong way. He finds that his French, that used 
to sound so nice at home when he occasionally aired a little quota- 
tion, is apt to raise a smile to the lips of the natives. You must 
not imagine that he blames himself, or that it ever occurs to him 
that he is the worst linguist in Europe. Oh, no. He simply 
wonders why those confounded foreigners can't learn English, puts 
on a disgusted look, and takes to giving his orders in a tone of 
bored contempt particularly exasperating to the recipients of 
them. His hat seems to grow to his head, he lounges in the best 
seats at the theatre in his Tweed suit, and succeeds in making 
himself generally disagreeable as well as conspicuous. One of his 
most objectionable tricks is that of going sniffing about, as if 
everything smelt ill. At home, he has carried his sanitation 
hobby to a very mania, and he seems terribly afraid there is ty- 
phoid fever lurking in the corners of every building he enters. 
All these little matters, added to his calm way of making himself 
at home, as if all the world belonged to him, are necessarily try- 
ing to the foreigner. 

Up to a few years ago, John Bull's little peculiarities were 
lumped under the head of "insular eccentricities." Only the 
hetter class people of England traveled in those days ; they were 
rich and spent their money freely, seldom taking the trouble to 
look at their bills. If they hurt the susceptibilities of the natives, 
the latter found their gold a tolerable balm for the wounds, and 
further solaced themselves with caricaturing John Bull to their 
heart's content. But the times have changed : John is no longer 
the good guinea pig that he was. The enterprising Mr. Cook has 
arisen with his "personally conducted" tours, and been followed 
by many imitators, all anxious to give you the maximum of sight- 
seeing at a minimum of cost. At first these firms were only patron- 
ized by the city clerk class. Unable to speak foreign languages, 
but anxious to make the most of his annual fortnight's holi- 
day, the clerk put himself under the care of one of those light- 
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ning conductors who, for a consideration of about fifty dollars, 
lodged him, fed him, spoke for him, and whirled him through 
Europe in less time than it takes to see London properly. But 
now, people who would not think of going with this flock of 
gapers, purchase Cook's coupons and obtain hotel accommoda- 
tion in any foreign town for about two-thirds of the usual cost. 
The Continent is overrun with tourists, whose object is " to do 
the thing cheaply." The French hotel keeper of to-day keeps 
his best bow for the Americans and the Eussians, and shows his 
disapproval of the Cookists by sending them to his top floors, 
scarcely an enjoyable elevation in a land where the elevator is as 
yet a rare luxury. 

Poor fellow ! is it any wonder if, finding that he is not wanted, 
he takes his little revenge by shutting his eyes to all that is ad- 
mirable, and doing his best to confirm in his mind all the absurd 
prejudices he set out with ? How he has managed this you may 
find out, if you care to question him on his return as to what he 
has seen. Has he passed a day or two among the treasures of 
Cluny ? Has he done more than walk through the Louvre ? 
Has he made acquaintance with our Sorbonne and the College of 
France and what goes on here ? Has he been, on a Sunday, in 
some of our churches and seen with his own eyes that the French 
are as much churchgoing as the English ? Oh, dear no ! Catch 
John in a church on the Continent ! Then where has he passed 
his time ? 

Look over his shoulder the first time he writes a letter to an 
intimate friend on arriving at home : " Dear Boy — I have just re- 
turned from France. Good heavens, what a country it is ! I 
have seen pretty sights over there, I can assure you. I will tell 
you all about it when we meet in private. All I can say now is that 
I thank God I was born an Englishman." 

Max O'Rell. 



